luYou criticize the democracies/5 a passionate young man spoke
up. "Blame them for just about everything bad that's happened.
Find fault with the principles of progressive,, Hbera!s3 radicals of all
parties. You are lending comfort to the enemy. You mean well.
But you!re a subversive force and should be suppressed/'

(This young man, doubtless, before Russia was attacked, shut up
about the crimes of fascism and eloquently shouted that there was
nothing to choose between British and German or American
imperialisms.)

We were standing as close together as at a street-corner meeting;
and it was cold in that Club room as a New York street in December*
I asked the students if they had anything to say in answer. They
did^ admirably; revealing their grasp of the deeper issues in this
conflict. Finally 1 said:

4'When I was In Spain during the Civil War. we went to an
advanced observation post on the top of the ridge that overlooks
the Ebro. A big railroad yard across the river9 in the hands of the
fascists9 was in full view of us. Behind us? under the ridge., our
artillery was trying to shell the yard. The job of our officers was to
telephone down to the artillery and help it direct its fire. Now
suppose our shells had been aimed so badly that they were not
only sparing the fascists but destroying our own side of the river.
Would our reportj saying just this3 have been "lending comfort to
the enemy?' J>

For years, 1 explained, I had been trying to point out In all
possible detail why the fire of our forces . . . liberal and radical, . .
was falling short; why it actually hurt our people and supplied the
enemy with a good part of his power. The common notion that
"wartime is different" is a delusion, based on the same kind of
shallow vision that had made our aim poor all these years. Our
whole lifetime will be wartime 9 1 said, even if peace is signed tomorrow*
Then we sat down to table for drinks and sandwiches. We all kept
on our overcoats; but the top of my head was so cold that I put
on my hat. I felt like an orthodox Jew.

By the time I leave Santa Fe5 I am at home here. The servants
in the hotel make family-like remarks about my lectures or some
article in the papers. The waiters and post-office cleris say hello
Eke my own people in the shops and post-office at Truro, Massa-
chusetts. A group of young men accost me in the street and intro-
duce themselves as exiles from Paraguay. They understand I may
visit their country; they want to give me some facts. After listening
to them I decide I prefer not to accept an invitation from so savage
a military dictatorship. They ask to be photographed with me, and
I consent. They send mes at a hotel, a long list of men whom I
should see in Paraguay: good men. If I go there, and that paper is
discovered, will there not be a round of executions?
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